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CONFIDENCE. 


Confidence  is  the  basis  of  social 
happiness.  Among  us,  therefore,  its 
firm  establishment  should  be  sought,  and 
its  perpetuation  secured.  The  efforts  of 
the  writer  shall  be  to  show  how  this  can 
be  done,  both  in  spiritual  and  in  tem- 
poral affairs ;  for,  where  lacking  in  the 
one,  it  cannot,  among  us,  exist  perfectly 
in  the  other.  With  the  Lord  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  with  us  every  thought  of  the 
human  mind  affects  the  human  body,  and 
every  act  of  the  human  body  impresses 
the  human  mind.  Moral,  generous  and 
honest  spiritual  impressions  lead  to  pure 
and  unselfish  actions.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  evil  thoughts  and  immoral 
impressions  will,  if  cherished,  lead  to 
vile  expressions  and  wicked  acts;  and 
the  person  through  whom  they  are 
shown,  instead  of  becoming  noble,  just 
and  good,  being  filled  with  the  higher 
sentiment  of  love  for  God  and  his  fellow 
man,  will  become  degraded,  repulsive 
and  low.  Truth,  integrity,  faith,  hope 
and  charity  being  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  dishonesty  and  lust,  the  soul 
becomes  seared  by  selfishness  and  cor- 
ruption and  has  neither  trust  in  God  nor 
confidence  in  man. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  honest,  confidence 
in  the  Lord  is  begotten  by  the  preaching 
of  righteousness,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Almighty,  through 
which  a  perfect  trust  in  God   is   estab- 


lished. Confidence  in  man  is  begotten, 
established  and  perpetuated  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  pure  and  holy  principles  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  by  the  daily, 
earnest,  persistent  endeavor  to  practice 
them.  The  former  without  the  latter, 
like  the  body  without  the  spirit,  is  dead. 
An  Elder  may  teach  true  precepts  and 
such  as  are  worthy  of  our  most  earnest 
attention,  but,  if  his  daily  example  is 
contrary  to  what  he  preaches,  he  will 
fail  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity with  whom  he  mingles.  Win- 
ding words,  false  pretences  and  disre- 
garded promises  may,  for  a  time,  like 
spurious  coin,  pass  current.  But  the 
doctrine  and  corresponding  practice, 
which  will  inspire,  establish  and  perpet- 
uate confidence  in  the  hearts  of  our 
brethren,  must  be  such  as  will  bear  al- 
ways, and  in  all  places,  the  searching 
light  of  truth,  and  stand  the  test  of  jus- 
tice and  equity  as  measured  by  the  Gol- 
den Rule.  The  doctrine  must  be  the  pure 
precepts  of  Chiist,  and  the  deeds  not 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  "who  seeth  us 
and  who  knoweth  us."  Many  an  other- 
wise useful  Elder  has  wrecked  the  con- 
fidence of  his  brethren  in  him  upon  this 
dangerous  shoal.  Let  us  remember  al- 
ways that  God  seeth  and  knoweth  us, 
and  that  it  is  He  who  will  reveal  our 
secret  acts  upon  the  house  tops.  We 
may  for  a  time  deceive  each  other,  but 
Him  who  dwells  in  heaven,  never.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  Lord  is  not  a 
respecter  of  persons;   that  we  shall  be 
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judged  by  our  works,  whatever  may  be 
the  name  we  bear,  or  the  circumstances 
surrounding  us;  that  in  the  end  we 
shall  be  found  among  the  wise  or  among 
the  foolish,  having  both  the  lamp  and 
the  oil,  or  the  lamp  without  the  oil ;  hav- 
ing a  form  of  godliness  with  the  power, 
or  a  profession  of  faith  without  the 
works. 

In  the  business  affairs  of  life,  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  here  as  elsewhere, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  transactions 
prompted  and  carried  out  in  strict  hones- 
ty and  unwavering  fidelity,  regarding  all 
promises,  whether  written  or  verbally 
expressed,  as  sacred  obligations,  to  be 
promptly  met  at  the  time  and  place  speci- 
fied; by  always  giving  sixteen  ounces 
to  the  pound  and  thirty-six  inches  to  the 
yard ;  by  representing  things  as  they 
are;  by  telling  the  truth;  by  appearing 
what  we  are,  rather  than  that  which' we 
are  not ;  by  being  humble  and  true, 
never  taking  the  advantage  in  trade,  of 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  others ; 
and  by  being  honest,  not  only  because  it 
is  said  to  be  the  best  policy,  but  because, 
as  such,  we  represent  the  noblest  work 
of  God.  To  be  honest  and  truthful  not 
only  pays  well  in  causing  us  happiness 
and  contentment,  but  it  will  make  us 
loved  of  God  and  esteemed  of  good 
men. 

While  sustaining  the  advocacy  of  pure 
precepts,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the 
force  of  good  examples  which  wins  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  a  virtuous 
community,  that  loves  righteousness  and 
hates  iniquity.  He  who  prizes  the  res- 
pect of  his  fellows,  when  wishing  to 
dispose  of  an  animal,  will  not  only  repre- 
sent its  good,  but  will  also  name  its  bad 
qualities  ;  pointing  out  unhesitatingly  all 
its  defects,  so  far  as  he  may  know  them. 
He  will  fail  to  note,  with  an  assumption 
of  sincerity,  a  minor  blemish  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  purchaser  from 
a  graver  fault,  which  the  latter  would 
probably  discover,  were  not  his  better 
judgment  disarmed  by  deceit,  practiced 
under  the  cloak  of  honest  intentions. 


As  an  illustration,  I  will  relate  a  cir- 
cumstance which  came  under  my  per- 
sonal observation:  An  importer  brought 
a  car  load  of  fine  looking  horses  and 
mares  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
offered  them  for  sale.  He  appeared  and 
talked  like  an  honest,  truthful,  unassum- 
ing farmer.  Without  hesitation  he  men- 
tioned the  faults,  blemishes,  or  vicious 
disposition,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the 
different  horses  on  exhibition.  In  this 
manner  he  gained  the  confidence  of  many 
with  whom  he  conversed,  and  succeeded 
in  securing  the  reputation  of  being  an 
honest  man.  In  hitching  his  matched 
teams,  and  single  driving  horses,  in  order 
to  show  them  to  parties  desiring  to  pur- 
chase, he  did  so  in  such  a  loose  and  in- 
experienced manner,  and  drove  in  such  a 
slack-rein  way,  that  one  needed  only  to 
watch  his  movements  and  note  his 
sayings  to  b'e  fully  satisfied  that  he 
was  no  sharper,  trained  in  the  school  of 
trickery.  His  every  act  was  such  as  to 
disarm  suspicion,  and  make  you  feel  that 
in  him  you  had  met  a  friend  and  a 
brothel,  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  inter- 
est, but  never  personal  honor. 

With  these  impressions,  a  friend  of 
mine  placed  his  admiring  glances  upon  a 
beautiful  mare,  and  timidly  asked  the 
price.  The  owner  promptly  replied,  "I 
hardly  think  she  will  suit  you.  I  was 
deceived  in  her  purchase.  She  is  a 
'cribber.'  "  My  friend  was  disappointed, 
but  ventured  to  inquire  if  the  animal  was 
badly  addicted. 

'•'Well,  yes,  rather,"  replied  the  honest 
horse  dealer,  "but  the  habit  is  only  notice- 
able after  the  animal  has  been  driven. 
Had  I  not  called  your  attention  to  the 
fault,  in  all  probability  you  would  have 
failed  to  notice  it,  but  I  expect  to  sell 
other  horses  in  Utah,  and,  while  /  was 
deceived  in  the  animal,  I  do  not  wish  to 
deceive  others."  "Well,"  remarked  a 
bystander,  that  man  is  certainly  honest." 
"Yes,"  replied  my  friend,  "and  candid 
too." 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  fault,  the 
mare  was  hitched  to  a  buggy,  to  try  her 
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movement.  The  owner  believed  that  she 
had  never  before  been  hitched  alone,  but 
was  sure  she  had  a  good  disposition, every 
way  kind;  but  with  breeching  on  she 
might  go  a  little  awkward,  and  it  would 
be  best  to  drive  slow.  She  was  conse- 
quently driven  slowly,  my  friend  not  wish- 
ing to  start  out  rashly,  behind  a  strange 
animal,  managed  by  an  inexperienced 
driver,  who  seemed  in  constant  danger 
of  losing  the  lines,  but  who  never  failed 
to  "pull  her  in"  when  the  speed  was 
likely  to  exceed  three  miles  an  hour. 
The  animal  was  somewhat  awkward  and 
moved  rather  heavily ;  but  she  was  only 
five  years  old,  raised  on  a  farm,  used  only 
to  plowing,  had  just  come  off  the  cars, 
and,  of  course,  her  action  would  naturally 
appear  labored.  So  thought  my  friend. 
But  she  was  a  beauty,  having  a  line  form 
and  shapely  limbs.  There  was  gloss 
about  the  mare,  but  none  about  the 
owner,  who,  after  unhitching,  said: 
"Now  notice,  and  you  will  probably  see 
her  bite  the  manger."  My  friend  did 
so,  and  learned  what  "cribbing"  in  horse 
phraseology  meant.  But  it  did  not 
appear  to  amount  to  much,  for  a  strap 
buckled  about  the  neck>  caused  the  animal 
to  promptly  discontinue  the  habit,  and 
still  remain  the  admiration  of  my  friend, 
who  finally  purchased  the  mare  at  one 
hundred  dollars  less  than  the  real  value, 
but  for  the  fault  so  kindly  pointed  out; 
and  which  after  all,  appeared  greater  in 
the  estimation  of  the  seller,  than  in  the 
estimation  of  the  buyer. 

The  mare  was  sent  into  the  country, 
and,  after  a  rest  of  several  weeks  from 
the  long  overland  car  journey,  was  care- 
fully driven  and  finally  put  to  her  utmost 
capacity  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Her  dis- 
position proved  to  be  perfect,  and,  when 
not  choked  off  by  means  of  the  strap, 
the  full  use  of  which  my  friend  began  to 
learn, so  also  was  her  "cribbing"  propensi- 
ty. Indeed,  she  was  a  confirmed  incurable 
"stump  sucker,"  biting,  giinding  and  gi it- 
ting  in  a  most  annoying  way.  My  friend, 
however,  feeling  that  he  had  been  fore- 
warned,  did    not   complain,    though    the 


tight  strap  business  bothered  him  a  little; 
but  when  he  afterwards  discovered  that 
his  beautiful  mare  possessed  not  only  all 
the  faults  which  the  honest  dealer  had  so 
disinterestedly  pointed  out,  but  that  she 
was  also  hopelessly  "wind-broken,"  he 
felt  sad;  for  it  began  to  dawn  upon  his 
previously  unsuspecting  mind  that  he 
had  been  duped.  In  reviewing  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  forced  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  the  statement  of  the 
honest  dealer,  who  had  never  learned  the 
tricks  of  trade,  that  the  mare  was 
not  used  to  be  driven  alone,  and  the 
slow  speed  at  which  he  had  her  moved. 
A  greater  speed  would  have  shown 
the  location  of  the  greater  fault,  the 
discovery  of  which  would  have  ruined 
every  prospect  of  a  sale.  He  began 
to  see  how,  under  the  pretence  of 
honest  fairness,  a  sharper  had  placed  be- 
fore his  eyes  a  mote  of  a  blemish  and 
hid  the  beam  of  an  irreparable  fault 
He,  however,  partially  consoled  himself 
by  quoting  the  scripture:  "Cursed  is  lie 
that  putteth  his  trust  in  man,"  for  surely 
nobody  can  appear  more  like  an  honest 
man  than  a  thorough  rogue. 

We  may  wonder,  and  well  we  may, 
why  men,  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
will  sacrifice,  at  the  shrine  of  greedy 
gain,  every  principle  of  right,  and  trample 
under  their  feet,  as  a  thing  of  naught, 
the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  they 
deal.  But  the  least  part  of  the  evil 
which  they  do,  is  the  unjust  appropriation 
of  property  which  belongs  to  others,  and 
which  they  deceitfully  and  dishonestly 
acquire.  The  destruction  of  confidence, 
the  uprooting  of  the  very  basis  of  social 
happiness;  the  crowding  back  of  man 
upon  himself,  causing  him  to  loathe 
where  he  should  esteem;  the  planting  of 
seeds  of  distrust  to  gnaw  at  hearts  where 
only  faith  and  confidence  should  rest, 
making  the  highest  creations  of  God  but 
a  sham  and  a  fraud,  is  wherein  the 
greater  sin  is  manifest.  The  gambler 
and  the  professed  confidence  man  may. 
because  of  their  exhibitions  of  shrewd- 
ness, gain  the  admiration  and  approval 
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of  their  kind.  But,  of  all  hypocrites, 
the  worst;  without  merit,  and  who  should 
be  without  praise,  hated  by  man  and 
despised  of  God,  deserving  the  contempt 
of  their  kind,  are  the  treacherous;  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  saintly  profession, 
and  while  prayers  and  protestations  of 
honesty  burn  their  lips,  are  laying  plans 
to  rob  and  deceive  the  unsuspecting. 
From  such,  be  their  name  or  fame  what 
they  may,  turn  away.     For  "their  throat  is 


an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues 
they  use  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  is 
under  their  lips;  there  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  and  destruction  and 
misery    are    in  their  ways." 

Elder  Moses  Thatcher. 


Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  but 
to  weigh  and  consider. 
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On  any  evening,  one  may  be  able  to 
see,  in  a  short  time,  one  or  more  of  what 
are  called  shooting  stars.  If  he  has 
not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  these  bodies,  he  will  suppose 
they  are  stars  like  the  others  that  he  sees 
in  the  heavens,  except  that  they  seem  to 
move,  while  the  others  do  not,  at  least  so 
far  as  he  can  judge  with  the  eye.  But, 
however  carefully  he  may  observe  the 
fixed  stars,  he  will  never  see  any  of  them 
change  their  position ;  and  if  he  watch 
with  the  same  care  one  of  these  shooting- 
stars,  he  will  never  see  it  take  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  heavens;  he  will  notice,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  end  of  its  course,  it  van- 
ishes entirely  from  sight.  These  facts* 
which  any  one  may  prove  with  a  little 
observation,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
then,  that  these  bodies  are  not  the  same 
as  the  fixed  stars.  Again,  if  we  knew 
the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  supposition  that  the  shoot- 
ing and  fixed  stars  are  identical,  would 
soon  be  apparent ;  for  the  fixed  stars  are 
removed  from  us  to  such  immense  dis- 
tances, that  light,  which  travels  at  the 
rate  of  185,000  miles  per  second,  re- 
quires more  than  three  years  to  come  to 
us  from  the  nearest  of  them;  and  al- 
though some  of  them  are  moving  at  the 
rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred 
miles  per  second,  it  would  require  years 
or  even  centuries  to  note  with  the  unas- 
sisted eye  any  change  in  their  position. 


The    number   of    shooting    stars    that 
may  be  seen  on   any  evening  will  vary. 
Sometimes    they    are     quite    numerous, 
at    other   times    but    very    few     can    be 
seen.     Some    observers    have    attempt- 
ed   to    ascertain    the     average    number 
that  may  be  seen  within  a  given  time,  but 
they  all  vary  considerably.     Some  make 
the  estimate    as  low  as  four  per   hour 
while  others  make  it  as  high  as  eight. 
This   estimate  refers  only  to  those  that 
can  be  seen  by  a  single  observer  in  one 
position.     This  of  course  is  only  the  ave- 
rage number;  sometimes  as  many  as  two 
or  three  hundred  are  seen  in  one  hour, 
and  in  case  of  a  shower  of  these  bodies, 
the   number  may  amount  to  thousands. 
The  number  visible  during  one  night  all 
over   the   world   has   been   estimated  at 
seven  and  a  half  millions,  while  those 
that   could   be   seen   with  the  telescope 
alone  would  amount  to  about  four  hun- 
dred millions.     The   path  of  a  shooting 
star  is  generally  straight,  but  sometimes 
it  assumes  the  curve.     The  color  is  gen- 
erally of  a  rosy  tint,  though  at   times  dif- 
ferent,   depending    on    the    material    of 
which  the  star  is  composed. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
shooting  star  and  the  meteor,  only  that 
the  latter  is  generally  much  larger,  but 
they  are  of  such  varying  size  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction. 
The  meteor  is  generally  supplied  with  a 
head,  and  is   sometimes   so  bright  as  to 
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light  up  the  heavens  like  the  full  moon. 
To  the  same  meteor  there  are  sometimes 
several  heads.  This  may  be  caused  by 
the  breaking  up  of  a  large  meteor  into 
several  parts,  as  might  have  been  ob- 
served, some  two  years  ago,  a  little  north 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  when  a  beautiful  me- 
teor made  its  appearance,  suddenly  divid- 
ing itself  into  quite  a  number  of  p,arts, 
each  one  pursuing  the  same  course  as 
the  primary,  and  then  all  seeming  to  van- 
ish at  the  same  time.  The  division 
seemed  to  take  place  with  a-  loud  report, 
so  far  as  the  eye  could  judge,  but  no 
sound  was  heard,  as  the  breaking  up  took 
place  too  far  off.  A  sound  would  be 
produced  at  any  rate,  whether  it  had 
broken  in  pieces  or  not,  as  we  all  know 
that  when  a  body  moves  through  the  air 
with  great  speed,  it  produces  sound. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case  with  a 
meteor  which  moves  with  an  immense 
velocity.  Hence  the  sound  is  not  caused 
by  an  explosion,  but  really  by  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  body  through  the  air.  It 
may  be  that  a  great  many  meteors, 
though  apparently  one,  are  composed  of 
quite  a  number  of  small  bodies  so  close 
together  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye.  The  astronomer  Schmidt,  of 
Athens,  had  the  good  fortune  to  see, 
through  his  telescope,  one  of  these  me- 
teors. He  found  it  to  be  composed  of 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  erf  vari- 
ous sizes.  This  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  little  bodies  composed  by 
themselves  a  separate  system,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  revolved  about  each  other, 
and  the  whole  group  around  the  sun. 
But  in  the  course  of  their  flight,  they 
came  too  near  the  earth,  fell  into  it  by 
the  attractive  force  of  gravitation,  and 
were  consumed  in  passing  through  our 
atmosphere. 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  these  bodies 
do  not  entirely  disappear  in  the  air,  but 
fall  to  the  earth.  When  such  is  the  case 
the  bodies  found  are  called  aerolites. 
In  1803,  in  the  department  of  Orme, 
France,  a  few  minutes  after  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brilliant  meteor,  a  loud  deto- 


nation like  the  sound  of  cannon  was 
heard,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
single  black  cloud  in  a  perfectly  clear 
sky.  Rocks,  of  a  kind  different  from 
those  found  in  the  country,  were  picked 
up  over  an  area  extending  more  than  six 
miles  in  length,  some  of  them  weighing 
twenty-four  pounds.  Those  picked  up 
immediately  after  the  explosion,  were 
found  still  fuming  from  the  excessive 
heat  to  which  they  had  been  subjected." 
In  1864  another  brilliant  meteor  made 
its  appearance  in  France,  and  was 
visible  over  a  great  portion  of  that 
country.  It  burst  with  a  sound  like  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  into  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  pieces,  which 
were  found  scattered  over  an  area  of 
about  thirty-six  square  miles.  These 
instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  . 
aerolite  is  only  a  meteor  unconsumed,  or 
a  portion  of  it. 

Various  explanations  of  the  origin  of 
these  bodies  have  been  given.  Accord- 
ing to  some  they  were  supposed  to  be 
molten  matter  shot  out  from  volcanoes 
on  the  moon.  But  no  volcanoes  nor  any 
evidences  of  them  have  been  discovered 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  with  the  best 
telescope  of  modern  times.  Another 
objection  is  that  a  body,  in  order  to  reach 
our  earth  from  the  moon,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  away, 
must  be  sent  with  a  velocity  surpassing 
any  motion,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
upon  the  earth. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  shooting  stars,  meteors 
and  aerolites  are  bodies  that  come  in 
contact  with  our  earth  while  traversing 
the  regions  of  space,  which  seems,  at 
least  that  portion  of  it  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system,  to  be  per- 
vaded by  an  immense  number  of  small 
bodies,  not  floating  about  at  random,  but 
each  one  revolving  about  the  sun,  and 
governed  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the 
same  as  the  earth  and  the  other  members 
of  the  system.  These  bodies,  no  matter 
what  their  size,  may  be  called  by  the 
sreneral     name    Meteoroids.        In     their 
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course  around  the  sun,  they  sometimes 
come  too  near  the  earth,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  they 
fall  towards  it,  but  before  they  reach  its 
surface,  they  must  pass  through  its  at- 
mosphere. 

Before  proceeding  further,  something 
of  the  nature  of  heat  must  be  explained. 
When  a  body  is  heated,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  molecules,  that  is,  those  small 
particles  of  which  all  substance  is  com- 
posed, are  set  in  motion,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  intense  as  the  tempera- 
lure  rises.  Hence,  if  we  place  the  hand 
©n  a  heated  body,  its  molecules  in  their 
violent  motion  will  strike  those  of  the 
hand  and  thus  affect  the  nerves  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of 
b.eat.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
motion  is  only  that  of  the  molecules;  we 
can  not  see  it,  for  the  molecules  them- 
selves are  so  small  that  we  can  not  see 
them,  even  with  the  most  powerful 
microscope,  and  perhaps  we  shall  never 
Le  able  to  see  them,  even  if  they  exist  at 
all.  Now  when  a  meteoroid  strikes  the 
atmosphere  around  the  earth,  it  first 
comes  in  contact  with  the  rarer  and 
colder  portions.  It  can  get  no  heat  here 
then  to  raise  its  temperature  to  such  a 
height  that  it  is  almost  instantly  con- 
sumed, even  though  composed  of  iron. 
The  molecules  of  the  air  then  have  but  a 
small  motion  to  impart  to  the  meteoroid. 
But  if  the  molecules  of  the  air  do  not 
strike  against  the  meteoroid,  the  latter 
strikes  against  them,  producing  the  same 
effect,  just  as  a  pane  of  glass  may  be 
broken  by  throwing  a  stone  against  it,  or 
throwing  it  against  the  stone.  That  the 
striking  of  a  body  against  the  air  raises 
the  temperature  has  been  proved  by  Sir 
William  Thompson.  He  placed  before  a 
rapidly  revolving  wheel,  a  thermometer, 
and  found  the  mercury  to  rise  as  the 
speed  increased.  We  can  now  readily 
understand  how  a  temperature  may  be 
reached  sufficient  to  burn  up  or  reduce 
to  vapor  the  hardest  substance  known, 
If  the  velocity  be  only  great  enough. 
Now  the   velocity  of  a   shooting  star  is 


from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  per  second, 
sufficient  to  burn  up  or  vaporize  in  less 
than  a  second  any  ordinary  meteoroid. 
The  average  weight  of  these  bodies  is 
estimated  at  only  two  ounces.  The 
height  at  which  they  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance is  about  seventy-five  miles, 
while  they  disappear  at  about  fifty  miles. 
On  the  9th,  10th  and  1  ith  of  August  of 
any  year,  the  number  of  shooting  stars  is 
much  greater  than  on  other  evenings. 
This  is  also  the  case  on  the  12th  or  13th 
of  November.  The  reader  may  very 
easily  prove  these  facts,  if  he  will  only 
bear  in  mind  the  dates,  and  devote  a  few 
moments  to  observation.  The  reason 
why  shooting  stars  are  more  numerous 
than  usual  on  these  evenings,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  moving  about  the 
sun  in  orbits  not  circular  but  elliptical, 
which  are  much  longer  than  broad.  The 
earth's  orbit  happens  to  cross  that  of  the 
meteoroids  on  the  dates  above  given, 
and  hence  the  greater  number.  In  the 
case  of  the  November  meteoroids:  these 
bodies  are  not  equally  distributed  over 
their  orbit,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
them  go  together  in .  one  group,  which 
does  not  happen  to  get  around  to  that 
part  of  the  orbit  which  the  earth  crosses 
on  November  12th  or  13th,  but  once  in  a 
little  over  thirty-three  years;  hence  on 
these  occasions  the  fall  of  shooting  stars 
is  extraordinary,  as  in  1799,  1833,  and 
1867. 


The  meteor  which  made  its  appear- 
ance here  on  the  5th  of  September,  is 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  left  its 
path  distinctly  marked  so  that  it  could 
be  seen  for  some  time  after.  The  reason 
for  this  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  meteor  was  composed  of  materials 
which  would  not  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  but  was  transformed  into  a 
visible  vapor  by  the  great  heat,  or,  if  it 
did  unite  with  the  oxygen,  formed  with 
it  a  compound  that  would  float  in  the  air 
as  a  vapor,  and  hence  would  be  visible 
to  us,  especially  if  the  sun  should  shine 
upon  it,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
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with  this.  That  this  meteor  was  seen  in 
Ogden  and  at  points  far  south,  shows 
that  it  must  have  appeared  high  in  the 
air.  The  waving  line  assumed  by 
the    vapor  shortly  after  its   appearance 


was  caused  by  the  winds  carrying  it 
in  different  directions,  as  at  different 
altitudes  the  air  currents  take  different 
directions. 

J.  B.   Toronto. 
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THE   HUNGARIAN   BOYS. 

When,  in  the  year  1850,  the  great  Hun- 
garian revolution  had  terminated  in  favor 
of  Austria,  and  a  great  many  patriots  of 
Hungary  were  either  executed  on  the 
gallows  as  vile  criminals,  or  shot  by  hun- 
dreds as  traitors  against  the  Emperor, 
or  lingered  in  dungeons  prepared  for 
"rebels,"  or  were  fugitives  in  foreign 
lands;  among  the  latter,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  was  Ludwig  Kossuth,  the 
great  orator  and  leader. 

TheEmperor  of  Austria,Francis  Joseph, 
then  only  a  youth,  and  altogether  inno- 
cent of  the  horrid  slaughter  and  misery 
which  his  generals  had  wrought  in  that 
unfortunate  land,  traveled  through  the 
country  so  recently  conquered  by  the 
united  Austrian  and  Russian  armies. 
Accompanied  by  a  brilliant  suite  of  noble- 
men, officers,  and  guards,  he  came  one 
day  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  school- 
house,  standing  lonely  on  the  far-reach- 
ing Pusta,  (name  of  the  great  plains  of 
Hungary,)  in  which  at  that  moment  a 
teacher  was  holding  forth  to  a  crowd  of 
about  fifty  boys,  who  had  come  from 
nearly  fifty  miles  around  on  horseback, 
on  that  day  to  school.  It  was  a  circuit 
school,  the  teacher  having  perhaps  three 
or  four  of  this  kind  to  attend,  once  a  week, 
each  one  being  from  sixty  to  seventy 
miles  from  the  other,  and  the  horses  of  the 
teacher  and  the  boys  were  roaming 
around  the  place. 

The  Emperor  ordered  his  company  to 
halt  for  luncheon,  while  he  visited  the 
school.  At  his  entrance  into  the  room, 
the  servile  priest-teacher  sank  nearly  into 


the  ground  in  devotion,  while  not  one  of 
the  boys  stirred  from  his  place.  The 
young  Emperor,  speaking  the  Hungarian 
language  fluently,  being  naturally  of  a 
gentle  and  kind  disposition,  and  besides 
anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
good  feelings  of  his  subdued  Hungarian 
subjects  at  every  possible  chance,  ad- 
dressed the  boys.  It  must  be  born  in 
mind  that  the  most  of  these  boys  had 
lost  on  the  battlefields  either  father, 
brother,  or  some  other  dear  relation, 
fighting  against  the  soldiers  of  this  very 
same  Emperor.  Francis  Joseph,  notic- 
ing the  coldness  of  the  boys,  asked  the 
priest  why  he  did  not  call  on  his  scholars 
to  give  to  their  Emperor  the  customary 
cheer,  and  received  the  answer,  that  he 
did  not  dare  to  do  it,  for  they  all  would 
certainly  shout:  "  Eljen  Kossuth!" 
(Long  live  Kossuth!)  The  young  Em- 
peror was  touched  by  this  manifestation 
of  character  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and 
appreciated  a  sentiment  which,  while 
it  bore  the  resemblance  of  enmity  against 
himself  at  present,  encouraged  the  hope 
of  just  as  strong  fidelity  toward  the  new 
order  of  things,  when  fully  understood, 
for  the  future.  He  therefore  offered  all 
the  boys  that  would  arise  from  their  seats, 
a  free  place  in  the  military  schools  of  the 
country,  horses  and  advancement  in  his 
service.  If  it  is  considered  that  these 
boys  had  nothing  to  call  their  own  but  a 
pair  of  wide,  dirty  and  torn  pants,  a  shirt 
in  like  condition,  a  blanket  and  a  slouch 
hat,  they  all  being  shepherds ;  their  herds 
mostly  killed  during  the  war;  their  mas- 
ters bankrupt,  fugitive,  or  dead;  their 
parents,  if  they  had  any,  as  poor  as 
themselves;  we  must  realize  the  tempting 
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nature  of  the  offer.  Not  one  of  the  boys 
could  be  bought,  however,  and  the  great 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  no  price  big 
enough  with  which  to  make  those  poor 
boys  deny  the  sentiments  that  had  be- 
come hallowed  by  their  country's  blood. 
Sons  of  the  Latter-day  Saints!  Here 
is  an  example  before  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  many  youth  of  our  people  will 
have  to  blush  in  shame.  Your  fathers 
also  have  been  driven,  many  have  been 
slain,  their  homes  destroyed,  and  they 
have  been  fugitives,  seeking  new  homes. 
Their  enemies  have  followed  them,  and 
loudly  boast,  that  as  they  could  do  noth- 


ing with  the  old  ones  they  could  at  least 
entice  the  youth  away  from  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  And  by  what  means  do 
they  often  accomplish  this?  Go  into  the 
saloons,  the  mining  camps,  to  the  street- 
corners,  where  many  boys,  descendants* 
of  the  royal  lineage  of  the  Priesthood  of 
the  Son  of  God,  have  sold  themselves, 
their  honor,  their  virtue,  and  their  birth- 
right for  a  song,  less  than  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. Sons  of  the  Latter-day  Saints! 
Arise,  and  be  not  outdone  and  beaten  in 
nobility  of  sentiment,  and  honor  of  action 
by  those  Hungarian  boys. 

K.  G.  M. 
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Ambition  is  an  essential  trait  in  the 
character  of  every  noble  man  or  woman. 
Without  it  they  could  never,  with  truth, 
be  called  either  noble  or  righteous.  The 
man  without  ambition  will  neither  deserve 
nor  acquire  success  in  life,  nor  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  the  instinct  that  impels  us  up- 
ward and  onward.  It  is  to  man  what 
pinions  are  to  the  eagle,  bearing  him 
aloft  to  higher  and  higher  planes  of  ad- 
vancement, to  greater  heights  of  intel- 
ligence, glory  and  power,  and  over  ob- 
stacles of  mountain-like  proportions. 

Without  pinions,  the  eagle,  so  far  from 
being  the  king  of  birds,  would  grovel  on 
the  earth,  unable  to  lift  itself  above  the 
level  even  of  a  toad  or  worm ;  but  with 
them  his  lofty  soarings  outrival  all  com- 
petition among  the  feathered  tribes,  and 
win  for  him  even  the  admiration  of  man. 

So  a  man,  destitute  of  ambition,  will 
grovel  in  the  lowest  state  of  existence  of 
which  he  is  capable,  scarce  raised  above 
the  brute; 'but,  once  infused  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  laudable  ambition  he  will 
ascend  from  one  plane  and  degree  to  an- 
other, until  he  becomes  the  paragon  of 
all  the  creations  of  God. 

But,  like  every  other  of  man's  passions, 
the  one  under  consideration  is  suscepti- 


ble of  perversion  and  abuse.  It  maybe- 
come  an  engine  of  woe  as  well  as  a 
means  of  happiness.  If  controlled 
aright,  it  impels  its  possessor  upward  to 
exaltation;  if  perverted,  downward  to 
destruction. 

As  young  men  in  Israel,  we  have  a  vast 
and  glorious  field  before  us.  A  stupend- 
ous work  awaits  our  efforts,  a  great  har- 
vest our  sickles,  and  bright  crowns  our 
victories.  The  brilliancy  of  the  future 
now  opening  to  our  gaze,  now  dawning 
on  those  who  must  shortly  bear  off  the 
Kingdom  of  God  triumphant  through  the 
earth,  should  infuse  the  soul  of  each  of 
us  with  an  intrepid,  unconquerable,  in- 
vincible ambition,  our  great  care  being 
to  guard  assiduously  against  any  perver- 
sion or  misuse  of  that  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion. 

Born  under  a  celestial  law ;  inheriting 
the  Holy  Priesthood;  reared  in  mountain 
vales  and  fastnesses,  whose  pure,  free 
air,  crystal  streams  and  snow-fed  tor- 
rents, together  with  their  solemn  and 
stupendous  grandeur  of  scenery,  we 
ought  to  be  inspired  with  the  loftiest  sen- 
timents of  devotion,  patriotism  and  chiv- 
alry. Circumstances  have  done  much 
to  fit  us  for  the  future,  and  it  is  not  only 
our  privilege,  but  our  duty  to  possess  and 
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cultivate  an  ambition  that  shall  lead  us 
onward  to  the  very  first  rank  among  the 
scholars,  statesmen,  legislators,  judges, 
governors,  rulers  and  writers  of  our  age. 
Indeed,  when  Zion  shall  take  her  place 
among  the-  nations  of  the  earth,  there 
will  be  many  and  urgent  calls  for  men 
competent  to  fill  these  positions,  and  this 
in  a  day  that  is  not  so  far  distant  as  many 
may  imagine. 

While  it  is  right  for  us  to  desire  the 
honors  and  emoluments  to  which  we  may 
righteously  attain,  or  which  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  may  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  us, 
we  should  beware  how  we  seek  to  obtain 
them  unlawfully  or  in  contravention  to 
the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Gospel. 

If  the  youth  of  Zion  could  realize  things 
as  they  are,  they  would  feel  that  wealth, 
social  or  political  distinction,  or  other 
earthly  aggrandizement  is,  in  reality,  not 
worth  the  seeking,  in  comparison  with 
the  rewards  in  store  for  those  who  "seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteous- 
ness," for  upon  such  "all  other  things" 
are  to  be  bestowed. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  young  men 
among  our  youth  who  have  laudable  de- 
sires to  go  upward  and  onward,  and  mag- 
nify their  callings  and  opportunies,  who 
earnestly  desire  some  example  to  follow, 
some  man  as  an  ideal,  after  whom  to 
model  their  own  lives. 

The  biographical  literature  of  the  world 
affords  many  examples  that  are  worthy  of 
partial  imitation,  but  scarcely  a  single 
one  after  whom  it  would  be  safe  for  a 
young  Elder  in  Israel  to  pattern  in  all 
things.  We  may  with  advantage  imitate 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  knowledge,  George  Stephen- 
son's mechanical  industry  and  genius, 
John  Howard's  philanthropy,  George 
Peabody's  munificent  generosity,  and 
brightest  in  the  galaxy  of  the  world's 
great  men,  the  character  of  Washington, 
for  truthfulness,  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  his  country's  good. 

But  these,  and  others  equally  famed  for 
their  qualities  or  achievements,  died  with- 
out the  Gospel,  and  hence   they   never 


aspired  to  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  this  reason  their  lives  are 
not  perfect  models  for  the  youth  of  Zion. 

Modern  times  have,  however,  produced 
one  man,  whose  career,  character  and 
achievements,  any  and  every  young  man 
in  Zion  might  well  imitate  and  emulate  in 
almost  every  particular. 

In  him  were  combined  the  different 
virtues  that  made  other  men  great.  He 
possessed  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  resistlessly  impelled  him 
in  the  search  for  truth,  to  whatever  de- 
partment of  the  universe  it  belonged,  or 
through  whatever  channel  it  might  come. 
The  lustre  of  his  character  was  never 
outshone,  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements  for  the  benefit  of  fallen 
man  were  never  surpassed  by  mortal,  save 
in  the  life  and  works  of  one  only,  the  Son 
of  God  himself.  His  name  is  Joseph 
Smith,  the  great  modern  prophet,  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  again  established  among  men, 
and  his  life  was  an  exemplification  of  a 
right  ambition.  In  him  the  young  men 
of  Israel  may  find  an  ideal  after  which 
they  may  with  perfect  safety  model  their 
lives. 

His  highest  aspiration  was  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  who  can  conceive  a 
higher?  He,  like  the  Savior,  lived  among 
men  that  he  might  save  them  from  their 
sins  by  teaching  to  them  the  principles  of 
salvation,  and  he  struggled  to  win  a  crown, 
infinitely  more  glorious  than  the  one  prof- 
fered to  Caesar,  a  dominion  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  He  delighted  in  deeds  of  per- 
sonal courage  and  prowess,  was  in  his 
glory  when  riding  at  the  head  of  his  de- 
voted brigade,  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  loved 
music,  art  and  refinement,  and  his  whole 
character  and  moral  organization  was 
comprised  of  traits  and  principles  pure, 
noble  and  exalted,  and  worthy  of  our  de- 
voted emulation. 

Side  by  side  with  this  picture  of  right, 
noble,  pure  and  god-like  ambition,  so 
well  exemplified  in  Joseph  Smith,  is  one 
of  such  a  darkly  opposite  nature,  as  to  be 
an  awful  example  of  perverted  and  mis- 
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directed  ambition.  What  a  contrast  is 
shown  in  his  former  brother,  co-laborer, 
companion  and  counselor,Sidney  Rigdon ! 
The  latter  lost  sight  of  everything  wor- 
thy of  his  ambition,  which  he  permitted 
to  become  so  far  perverted  and  corrupted 
that  he  was  even  willing  to  consort  and 
affiliate  with  the  worst  of  men  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  worldly  fame  and  advance- 
ment. Endowed  by  nature  with  great 
intelligence  and  eloquence,  and  called  of 
God  to  the  Apostleship,  and  to  be  one  of 
the  first  presidency  of  the  church,  a 
wrong  ambition  caused  his  fall  from  the 
lofty  place  to  which  God  had  called  him, 
down  to  the  darkness  and  torments  of 
hell.  Right  and  wrong  ambition,  with 
their  respective  fruits  and  consequences, 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
lives  of  these  two  men.  The  character 
of  the  one  adds  emphasis  to  that  of  the 
other.      Unlike  as  night  and  day,  they 


stand  side  by  side,  the  one  an  incentive 
to  purity,  faithfulness,  truth,  and  every 
virtue,  the  other  a  warning  against  a  per- 
verted ambition,  and  an  unholy  lust  for 
power  and  self-aggrandizement. 

A  right  ambition  will  prompt  our  young 
men  to  seek  power  by  means  of  faith  and 
the  holy  priesthood,  and  that  not  over 
their  brethren,  but  over  the  unseen  foes 
and  principalities  that  are  their  most  dan- 
gerous enemies.  It  will  prompt  them  to 
victories  over  themselves,  and  the  evil 
that  is  in  their  natures,  and  will  urge 
them  on  in  pursuit  of  everything  that  is 
holy,  just  and  true.  A  wrong  ambition 
will  impel  them  in  an  opposite  direction, 
to  pursue  that  which,  if  attained,  could 
not  bring  true  happiness  or  lasting  joy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  certain  to 
produce  disappointment  here  and  endless 
misery  and  woe  hereafter. 

B.  F.   Cummiugs,  Jr 


THE  NEW  TEACHER. 


What  an  event  in  a  country  village  is 
the  coming  of  a  new  teacher  for  the  dis- 
trict school.  It  forms  the  subject  of  con- 
versation at  all  the  matrons'  tea  tables, 
and  woraens'  sewing  circles,  they  won- 
der if  the  new  school  ma-am  will  bring 
any  new  fangled  notions,  or  want  to  in- 
troduce a  reform  of  any  sort,  and  turn 
things  topsy  turvy.  The  young  ladies 
are  all  anxious  to  see  her  "love  of  a  bon- 
net," and  to  know  where  she  graduated. 
In  fact  all  the  village  are  on  the  qui  vive 
to  know  something  about  her.  They 
hope  she  will  be  interesting  and  "proper," 
and  not  give  herself  airs,  and  sneer  at 
the  simplicity  of  their  country  ways.  The 
new  teacher  creates  as  much  of  a  sensa- 
tion in  a  quiet  little  hamlet  as  a  new 
prophet  would  in  a  large  city. 

The  young  lady  teacher  is  criticised  for 
the  dresses  she  wears,  the  quality  of  her 
gloves,  the  color  of  her  ribbons,  and  her 
manners  and  deportmentmust  undergo  the 
closest  scrutiny,  especially  from  unmar- 


ried  ladies  who  are  verging  towards  the 
"sere  and  yellow  leaf." 

I  distinctly  remember  how  we  little 
girls  chatted  and  talked,  and  queried 
what  would  be  the  color  of  her  hair  and 
eyes,  and  whether  she  would  be  very 
stylish,  and  wear  pretty  dresses  and 
white  dimity  aprons  with  crimped  ruffles, 
and  bright  ribbons,  and  put  flowers  in 
her  hair;  and  child-like  if  she  would  take 
us  long  rambles  after  school  through  the 
meadows  or  over  the  hills,  gathering 
wild  flowers  and  ferns,  away  into  the 
woods,  where  the  blue-birds  sing,  and 
the  brooklets  ripple  musically;  it  rests 
one  so  when  the  day's  lessons  are  over; 
and  we  wondered,  too,  if  she  would  tell 
us  pretty  stories  in  the  long  evenings, 
when  our  tasks  were  done ;  and  if  all  the 
big  boys  would  be  "just  dead  in  love 
with  her."  Childish  memories,  how  ten- 
derly they  steal  over  us  out  of  the  past, 
like  some  soft  dreamy  music,  away  in  the 
distance,    waking  ten   thousand   echoes 
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in  our  hearts,  which  have  slept  hidden 
among  the  caverns  of  thought,  in  the  sea- 
shells,  and  the  tangled  sea-weeds  of  the 
great  unfathomable  ocean  of  the  mind. 

In  thought  I  recall  more  than  one  of 
these  young  teachers,  who  came  among 
us  like  a  bright  ray  of  glorious  sunlight, 
reminding  one  of  a  morning  in  early  sum- 
mer, when  the  lilacs  and  roses  are  in 
bloom,  and  the  air  is  sweet  with  apple- 
blossoms,  and  the  buttercups  and  daisies 
lie  thick  in  the  meadows.  Blessed  wo- 
men who,  though  they  came  upon  a  mis- 
sion, with  specified  duties  to  fulfill,  made 
the  path  to  learning  a  joy  and  a  pleasure, 
with  sweet  smiles,  kind  words  and  gene- 
rous help,  and  a  voice  that  went  straight 
down  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
children's  hearts. 

Now  I've  no  doubt  the  good  people 
have  been  wondering  about  the  Contrib- 
utor,just  as  we  did  about  the  new  teacher ; 
and  have  formed  an  idea  how  it  will  look, 
what  it  will  contain,  if  it  will  be  ably 
edited,  all  very  proper  and  orthodox,  also 
attractive,  and  a  complete  success.  Well, 
now,  here  it  is,  in  all  its  pristine  fresh- 
ness, with  its  sober  gray  cover,  crisp 
white  leaves,  and  new  clear  type,  its  solid 
articles,  lighter  variety,  gems  of  poetry, 
sharp  bits  of  wit  and  humor,  and  may  it 
prove  as  welcome  a  guest  in  our  homes, 
and  as  pleasant  a  companion  for  our 
young  people,  teaching  them  great  truths 
and  leading  them  in  sure  paths  over  the 
hills  of  knowledge,  and  through  the  re- 
gions of  science,  as  the  new  teacher;  for 
has  it  not  a  mission  to  perform,  and  du- 
ties to  fulfill,  in  educating  the  young,  of  a 
similar  character?  And  please,  Mr. 
Editor,  don't  forget  some  nice  stories  for 
the  winter  evenings,  about  great  men 
and  women  who  lived  a  long  time  ago,  or 
who  live  now;  and  lead  your  readers 
through  bright,  sunny  paths  where  they 
may  hear  the  warble  of  birds,  and  the 
rippling  of  waters,  and  catch  the  perfume 
of  bud  and  blossom,  and  show  them  in 
the  distance  the  blue  mountains,  that 
shelter  "the  happy  valley"  the  goal  of 
their  hopes  and  ambition.         Amethyst. 


On  the  mount  of  olives. 

iS/3- 
It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  day: 

The  sun  no  brighter  shone 
On  Judah's  land  when  Judah's  power 

Was  far  and  widely  known. 

The  scenery  calm — no  breezes  stirr'd 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky: 
To  overcharge  my  swelling  heart, 

All  nature  seem'd  to  vie. 

I  reach'd  the  summit  of  the  Mount, 
And  men  of  God  were  there ; 

And  there  we  worship'd — there  we  bowed 
In  humble,  fervent  prayer. 

The  place  was  hallow'd  by  the  thought 

With,  living  int'rest  rife, 
That  there  the  great  Redeemer  taught 
.  The  words  of  Endless  Life. 

And    there    we   bowed   where    He   had 
bowed — 

We  stood  where  He  had  stood — 
Where  He,  while  his  disciples  view'd, 

Ascended  up  to  God. 

There,  in  a  tent,  where  sacred  rites 

Were  shielded  from  display; 
A  Dedication  service  crown'd 

That  memorable  day. 

The  Dedication:     "JudaJis  land 
SJiall  hence,  redeem'' 'd  become; 

For  Judah's  gathering,  and  to  build 
Again,  Jerusalem." 

E.  R.  Snow. 


Mountains  do  not  come  nearer  to  moun- 
tains, but  men  to  men. — Turkish  Proverb. 

Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  fall- 
ing, but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall. — 
Confucius. 

Profanity  never  did  any  one  the  least 
good.  No  man  is  richer,  or  happier  or 
wiser  for  it.  It  commends  no  one  to 
society.  It  is  disgusting  to  the  refined 
and  to  the  good  it  is  abominable. 
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SALUTATION. 

The  need  for  a  general  representative 
publication  designed  expressly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions, has  been  for  a  long  time  a  growing 
one.  All  who  are  interested  in-  the  wel- 
fare of  our  organization  realize  this  fact. 

The  exercises  of  writing  essays,  and 
publishing  manuscript  papers,  have  been 
quite  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
Territory,  and  have  already  resulted  in 
the  development  of  considerable  literary 
talent  among  the  members.  In  Weber 
County  the  officers  of  the  associations, 
appreciating  the  ability  so  manifested 
were  encouraged  to  publish  a  very  inter- 
esting semi-monthly  paper,  The  Amateur, 
which  ran  through  two  volumes,  and  was 
pronounced  a  literary  success. 

That  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
the  young  people  of  the  Territory  will  be 
interesting  to  their  companions,  and  that 
in  writing  for  the  press  their  thoughts  will 
gain  volume  and  solidity,  seems  to  us 
reasonable,  and  cause  sufficient  for  a 
publication  devoted  to  them.  It  is  for 
this  reason  and  because  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  Organization  requires  it 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  publish  a 
periodical  that  will  represent  the  associa- 
tions, and  that  will  foster  and  encourage 
the  literary  talent  of  their  members. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  Contribu- 
tor, the  name  of  which  has  been  chosen 
that  it  might  say  to  every  young  man  and 


every  young    lady    among    our    people, 
having  literary  tastes  and  ability,  Write. 

While  we  expect  to  represent  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations,  and  to 
furnish  a  publication  of  peculiar  interest 
to  their  members  and  to  the  mature  youth 
of  our  people,  we  do  not  expect  nor  de- 
sire to  infringe  upon  the  circulation  of 
any  other  publication.  We  are  sanguine 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  legitimate 
field  of  usefulness  for  the  Contributor, 
without  encroaching  upon  that  of  any 
other  of  our  home  papers.  But  if  we  can 
supplant  in  any  degree  the  thrifty  growth 
of  worthless  literature  that  has  found  root 
in  all  the  towns  and  settlements  of  Utah, 
we  shall  congratulate  ourselves  on  doing 
good  service   to   the  community. 

We  do  not  claim  high  literary  excel- 
lence or  profundity  of  matter  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  magazine,  its  merit  in  those 
respects  will  be  whatever  the  talent  of  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  whose 
interests  it  is  published  will  make  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  to  meet  that 
warm  response,  so  universally  given  by 
the  youth  of  Israel  to  every  enterprise 
having  the  sanction  of  Authority,  and  the 
seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influence 
they  are  learning  to  cherish,  and  by 
whose  whisperings  they  hope  to  be 
guided.  .That  we  may  always  labor  in 
the  light  of  that  Spirit,  having  the  mutual 
friendliness  and  support  of  our  associates 
in  the  Cause  of  Improvement  is  the  pre- 
dominant desire  of  our  heart,  under 
which  we  take  up  the  pen  to  do  the' work 
that  has  fallen  to  our  lot. 

The  Editor. 


MUTUAL    IMPROVEMENT. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  called  upon  certain 
young  men  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  said: 
"We  want  you  to  organize  yourselves 
into  Associations  for  mutual  improve- 
ment," he  inaugurated  a  work  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  young  people  of 
Utah. 

The    education    and   training     of    the 
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young  men,  owing  to  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  of  a  new  country,  had  not 
been  such  as  to  cultivate  intellectuality 
among  them,  or  to  clothe  their  manners 
with  too  much  grace.  They  often  mani- 
fested but  little  regard  for  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  they  found  their  amuse- 
ments in  other  than  intellectual  pursuits, 
causing  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  to 
have  grave  fears  for  the  future. 

The  expectations  of  the  Priesthood, 
however,  were  well  grounded.  They 
were  perfectly  aware  that  the  youth  of 
Israel  are  endowed  with  a  natural  love 
for  the  Truth,  and  that  under  the  most 
unpolished  exteriors  there  lie  within  the 
hearts  of  the  young  principles  of  integ- 
rity and  virtue.  Therefore,  when  the 
call  was  made  upon  the  young  men  to 
associate  themselves  together  for  self- 
culture  and  mutual  improvement,  they 
were  not  surprised  at  the  response ; 
which  was  so  universal  and  earnest  that 
it  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  fathers,  and 
comforted  the  declining  days  of  those 
sick  with  apprehension. 

The  organization  spread  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  in  a  few  months, 
towns  where  there  had  been  crowds  of 
in  uncouth  boys  loitering  around  the 
stores,  holloaing  in  the  streets  and 
breaking  horses  on  the  Sabbath  day,  a 
change  was  seen.  In  some  cases  the 
roughest  of  these  boys  had  been  chosen 
for  presidents  of  associations,  and  they 
were  occupied  preparing  programmes  for 
the  next  session ;  others  were  sitting  by 
the  candle  light  reading  the  Scriptures; 
and  a  general  toning  down  in  their  de- 
meanor heralded  the  time  when  books 
and  meetings  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  them  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

From  the  auspicious  commencement  of 
our  organization  to  the  present  time  the 
interest  in  its  work  has  continued.  The 
results  hoped  for  in  the  beginning  are 
being  realized.  Hundreds  are  engaged 
in  studying  those  things  that  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  them  in  life.  The 
missionary  ranks  are  being  recruited 
from    the    membership    of  the  associa- 


tions, and  the  presidents  of  missions 
report  that  these  young  men  make  the 
most  efficient  traveling  elders  sent  to 
them.  Offices  of  responsibility  and  trust 
are  being  filled  by  them,  and  there  are 
few  settlements  of  our  people,  where  as- 
sociations have  existed,  that  do  not  wit- 
ness a  decided  improvement  in  the  young, 
since  the  organization  was  commenced. 

Yet  we  are  only  in  our  infancy;  our 
work  has  been,  thus  far,  almost  entirely 
objective ;  our  modes  of  procedure  crude 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  attractiveness  of 
our  exercises  not  half  what  it  should  be ; 
and  as  for  results,  the  beginning  has  only 
commenced. 

We  want  to  continue  with  energy  and 
persistence,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge; 
making  up,  in  our  associations  whatever 
we  may  have  lacked  in  the  education  of 
our  childhood. 

The  groundwork  of  true  and  service- 
able education  is  the  testimony  of  God's 
will  concerning  us.  To  obtain  this  should 
be  our  first  consideration.  It  will  plant 
our  footsteps  in  the  path  of  progress  that 
leads  to  ultimate  success  in  life,  and  will 
impel  us  in  the  effort  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge upon  every  subject  that  will  help  us 
on  the  way,  and  that  will  make  our  jour- 
ney a  pleasant  one. 

The  members  of  associations,  during 
the  season  now  approaching,  should  give 
their  whole  hearts  to  the  work  of  im- 
provement ;  upon  their  diligence  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  in  adopting 
correct  principles  of  life  now,  depends 
their  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  officers  of  associations  should 
never  be  satisfied  until  they  have  enrolled 
every  young  man  in  their  respective 
Wards,  and  have  in  operation  a  system- 
atic order  of  exercises  that  gives  every 
member  something  to  do,  and  that  is  so 
full  of  interest  and  profit  that  it  will  hold 
their  attention,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  will  be  able  to  mark  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  when  called  upon  to  perform 
any  labor,  at  home  or  abroad,  they  will  be 
all  the  better  prepared  for  it,  from  the  ed- 
ucation received  in  their  Associations. 
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When   King  David  remarked  that  all 
men  were  liars,  according  to  his  own  tes- 
timony  he   was    hasty;    and    when    one 
takes  into  consideration  the  force  of  such 
a   sweeping   assertion    unqualified,  he  is 
very  apt  to  approve  the  gracious  after- 
thought which  induced  the  great  Psalm- 
ist to  append  the  modifying  confession. 
It   not   unfrequently   happens,   however, 
that   a   hasty   remark,  like   a   carelessly 
aimed  shot,  goes  straight  to  the  centre  of 
the  target,  and  though  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing without  forethought  is  certainly  one 
to  be  deprecated,  even   in  a  king  of  Is- 
rael,  if  we  allow  the  hyperbole  a  little 
license  we  may  find,  perchance,  that  his 
scathing   epigram    was,    after   all,    more 
severe  than  inaccurate.     A  tendency  to 
"far  fetch"  and  distort  things  from  their 
true  standard  is  one  of  the  most  common 
ills  that  human  nature  is  heir  to.     That 
this  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
all  will  allow,  and   that  the  mortal  often 
sways  the  mental,  everyone  knows  who 
has  ever  been  mortal.     But,  leaving  the 
whys     and    wherefores    for    after    con- 
sideration,    and     without      any     disres- 
pect   for    the    influence     of    our    police 
courts,  it  is  certain  that  to  "tell  the  truth, 
the   whole    truth,    and    nothing   but    the 
truth,"  is  a  thing  much  oftener  said  than 
done.     There    are    but   few    people  who 
can,  or  at  least  who  do,  state  a  circum- 
stance exactly  as  it  occurred,  or  repre- 
sent a  matter  in  only  its  due  and  proper 
light.     Every  man  has  a  way  and  dispo- 
sition of  his  own,  and  loves  to  exercise 
his  free  agency,  too  often  at  the  expense 
of    truth,   conscience,  or   even   common 
sense.     He  will  color  a  picture  just  as  he 
wants  it  to  look,  and    call   it   natural,  in 
spite  of  all  the  critics    in   the  universe. 
One  person  sees  a  thing  in  one  way,  an- 
other in  a  way  entirely  different,  and  each 
declares,  too,  that  he  sees  it  in  the  right 
way.     Some  over-estimate,  others  under- 
value, according  to  their  various  natures 
and   circumstances.     This   penchant  for 
magnifying  or  diminishing  matters  from 


their  true  merit  or  proportion  is  called 
exaggeration,  for  it  is  just  as  much  an 
exaggeration  to  depreciate  things  from 
their  true  worth  and  meaning  as  it  is  to 
elevate  them  to  an  undue  value  and  prom- 
inence. It  might  be  accounted  for,  as  it 
is  by  many,  on  principles  which  lead 
into  the  mysteries  of  psychology;  but  it 
will  better  suit  the  average  comprehen- 
sion to  attribute  it  to  something  nearer 
the  surface.. 

That  the  origin  of  what  is  commonly 
known    as    exaggeration    is    selfishness, 
is    apparent   from   the    motives,    various 
though   similar,  which  urge  and  sustain 
its    practice.       The    child    runs    to    its 
mother  with  a  wild    and   pitiful   tale    of 
having  been  struck  by  a  playmate  "with 
all    his    might,"    but  the    mother    fails, 
with     the     most     careful      examination, 
to    find  any  evidence   of   such    a   terri- 
ble   blow  having  been    given,  and    it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  provo- 
cation given  by  her  offspring,  from  his 
own   lips,  but  if  she  goes  to  the  other 
party  she  not  only  receives  ten  times  as 
much  as  she  expected,  or  the  truth  would 
ever   warrant,  from    the    mouth    of    her 
child's  opponent,  but  also  the  affidavits  of 
his  mother,  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins, 
that  it  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  only  not  half   so 
bad  as  the  reality.     The  neat  and  thrifty- 
housewife,  in  a  spirit  of  innocent  vanity, 
will  boast  of  her  washing  on  the  line,  "as 
white  as  the  driven    snow,"  but  let  the 
wind  lift  one  of  the  purest  of  the  linens 
from    its    place    and   fling  it  across  the 
snowy  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  see  how 
quickly  it  turns  to  a  dingy  yellow.     The 
irate  father,  whose  desire  to  be   obeyed 
outweighs   all    minor    scruples    of    con- 
science, shouts  up  to  the  second  story  to 
his  sleeping  heir  apparent :     "Come  now, 
rout  out  of  that;  it's  school  time."     The 
boy,  however,  though  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  noise,  is  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  scarcely  sunrise,  and   immediately 
turns  over  for  another  nap.     Then  there 
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is  the  anxious  mother  who,  preferring  to 
rule  by  fear  rather  than  love,  screams  to 
her  truant  infant  in  the  street,  that  the 
"boogers"  are  after  it,  or  the  "bad  men 
are  coming,"  when  all  the  child  can  see 
or  hear  to  justify  such  terrible  assertions, 
is  an  honest  laborer  trundling  his  barrow 
along  the  road  or  the  hundreds  of  inno- 
cent birds  twittering  away  in  the  tree 
tops.  And  thus  it  goes  on;  from  child- 
hood to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  old 
age,  mankind  is  a  race  of  exaggerators, 
and  has  been  from  time  immemorial.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  King  David  said  that 
all  men  were  liars  ?  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  but  do  not  the  exceptions 
prove  the  rule,  and  also  that  David  was 
himself  an  exaggerator?  I  have  neither 
time  nor  space-  to  present  exaggeration 
in  all  its  phases,  for  their  name  is  indeed 
legion,  but  those  I  have  noted  will  show 
that  the  habit  is  as  common  as  its  origin 
is  pernicious.    . 

The  results  then  will  be  correspond- 
ingly hurtful.  There  is  an  immutable 
law  which  demands  an  effect  for  every 
cause,  and  causes,  like  fruit  trees,  bring 
forth  after  their  own  kind.  A  per- 
son who  once  deceives  is  rarely  ever 
trusted  again,  and  never  with  the  readi- 
ness he  formerly  was.  It  is  so  with 
those  who  lie,  or  in  softer  terms,  exagger- 
ate and  represent  things  unduly  and  im- 
properly. We  soon  learn  to  make  al- 
lowance for  all  their  statements;  they 
deceive  us  but  once,  afterward  they 
amuse  and  annoy,  and  like  the  boy  who 
shouted  "Wolf  !  Wolf  !"  when  there  was 
no  wolf,  can  not  be  credited  when  they 
do  speak  the  truth. 

The  child  whose  mother  tries  to 
frighten  it  into  obedience  by  stories  of 
"boogers"  and  "bears"  and  "bad  men," 
will  soon  learn  to  regard  her  word  of  but 
little  value,  and  not  even  the  sacred  rela- 
tions of  child  and  parent  will  be  an  effec- 
tual preventive ;  and  when  repeatedly 
threatened  with  a  whipping  that  never 
comes  (one  of  the  worst  and  most  common 
forms  of  domestic  falsehood)  will  con- 
ceive a  lasting  contempt  for  both  threat 


and  threatener.  The  boy  who  is  told  it 
is  school  time  at  daybreak,  will  sooner  or 
later  rely  rather  on  the  town  clock  than 
his  father's  word,  and  people  who  say 
that  yellow  is  white  or  black  blue,  are 
not  the  ones  to  inspire  and  retain 
confidence.  It  has  ever  been  and 
always  will  be,  that  whosoever  sows  the 
seed  of  falsehood  will  reap  the  harvest  of 
distrust. 

The  object  of  this  desultory  series  of 
remarks  is  not  to  inform  the  reader 
that  the  habit  of  lying  is  pernicious, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bible  and 
other  good  teachers  have  done  that 
already,  but  merely  to  stir  up  some  pure 
minds  to  the  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  which  deviates 
from  truth  but  it  is  falsehood,  and  that 
the  thoughtless  or  intentional  habit  of 
exaggerating  is  not  to  be  omitted  from 
the  category.  There  are  very  few  cases 
in  which  the  truth  should  not  always  be 
told,  and  in  no  case  is  an  opposite 
course  excusable,  when  evil  outweighs 
good  as  the  result.  Mankind  should  be 
taught,  from  infancy,  by  example  as  well 
as  precept,  to  speak  the  truth  at  all 
times,  leaving  exceptions  to  suggest 
themselves  at  their  own  proper  time. 
Adherence  to  this  principle  would  make 
human  nature  more  trusting  and  trust- 
worthy, more  united  and  upright.  Con- 
fidence and  peace  would  be  more  firmly 
assured,  the  Millennium  would  be  just 
so  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  some  time, 
in  the  progress  of  human  events  and 
divine  purpose,  we  might  emerge  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  hasty  exag- 
geration, "All  men  are  liars." 

O.  F.    Whitney. 


The  Champion  Absent-Minded  Man. 
— It  was  not  the  man  who  looked  for 
his  pipe  when  it  was  between  his  teeth, 
or  the  man  who  threw  his  hat  out  of 
the  window,  and  tried  to  hang  up  his 
cigar,  but  it  was  the  man  who  put  his 
umbrella  to  bed  and  went  and  stood 
behind  the  door. 
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The  growth  of  the  human  mind  is 
governed  by  unchangeable  laws.  One 
may  fancy  he  can  mould  a  child  as  he 
wills,  but  he  will  soon  learn  that  he  can 
mould  it  only  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  its  being.  Many  a  child  is  ruined 
for  life,  and  many  children  are  robbed 
even  of  life  itself,  by  the  errors  of  parents 
and  teachers  that  originate  in  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  child  life. 

The  science  of  Pedagogy  rests  upon 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  of  adapting  the  training  of 
each  to  its  needs  and  capabilities.  It  is 
maintained  that,  as  the  mathematician 
can  calculate  with  unerring  certainty  on 
the  results  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
chemist  can  combine  his  elements  with 
an  unfailing  confidence  in  the  product 
which  will  come  from  them,  so  the 
teacher,  when  he  has  examined  and 
knows  the  mental  condition  of  a  pupil, 
can,  without  difficulty,  prescribe  the 
course  necessary  to  be  pursued  with  him 
to  secure  the  wished-for  results. 

There  seem  to  be  two  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  which  are  suf- 
ficiently distinct  to  be  marked,  but  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  entirely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  The  first  and 
the  earlier  period  is  that  during  which 
the  objective  elements  are  in  the  ascend- 
ency, and  the  knowledge  acquired  is,  in 
the  main,  of  the  concrete.  The  second 
and  later  period  is  that  during  which  the 
subjective  elements  are  in  the  ascend- 
ency, and  the  knowledge  acquired  is,  in 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ab- 
stract. 

The  perceptive  faculties  and  conscious- 
ness _first  set  the  mind  into  operation, 
and  by  them  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  of  matter  and  the  energies 
of  mind,  the  only  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  these  two  faculties  reveal.  But 
intimately  associated  with  these,  and  ap- 
parently stimulated  into  action. by  them, 
are  suggested  ideas  of  space,  time,  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  results  of  reason,  re- 


flection, and  generalization.  But  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  minds  of  child- 
ren, knows  that  these  latter  kinds  of  know- 
ledge are  not  grappled  with  and  mastered 
till  the  mind  has  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  maturity,  and  that  it  must  ac- 
quire extended  experience  of  the  world 
around,  and  the  realm  within,  prepara- 
tory to  entering  upon  the  investigation  of 
these  ideas.  During  the  first  period  of 
development,  the  perceptive  faculties  and 
consciousness  are  much  more  active  and 
acute  than  at  a  subsequent  stage,  in- 
dicating that  nature  designed  this  to  be 
the  period  during  which  these  faculties 
should  be  most  carefully  educated.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  during  the  first  five 
or  six  years  of  life,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  ideas  attained  by  these 
faculties  are  acquired. 

At  a  later  period  the  reflective  faculties 
become  more  active,  and  the  susceptibil- 
ity for  perceptions  more  sluggish.  Hence 
the  old  man  can  depict  the  events  of 
early  life  much  more  vividly  '  than 
he  can  what  has  transpired  in  later  years. 
During  the  first  period  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  consists  principally  of  facts"  at 
a  later  period  of  principles.  By  the  first 
set  of  faculties  we  are  gathering  the 
material  which  the  second  will  at  a  later 
period  use.  During  the  first  we  sow  the 
seed,  during  the  second  we  reap  the  har- 
vest, and  we  naturally  conclude  that  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  care  and  culture  bestowed  at  seed- 
time. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  forming 
our  theory  of  a  true  education,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  two-fold  nature  of 
the  mind  itself,  and  perceive  that  the 
same  theory  can  not  apply  to  both 
periods.  The  notion  that  the  mind  is  a 
vacant  receptacle,  which  needs  to  be 
filled,  as  applicable  to  the  first  period,  is 
not  very  far  from  true,  but  very  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  second.  The  mind 
during  this  first  period  is  like  the  fallow 
earth,  mellow,  and  ready  for  the  grain. 
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That  the  mind  consists  of  a  set  of  ac- 
tive growing  faculties,  which  must  be 
trained  and  stimulated  to  action,  which 
need  to  have  correct  habits  engrafted  up- 
on them,  and  taught  to  become  skilled  in 
curious  workmanship,  is  true  when  ap- 
plied to  the  second  period.  If  educa- 
tion during  the  first  period  corresponds 
to  the  fallow  earth  receiving  the  seed 
grain,  during  the  second  it  corresponds 
to  the  careful  cultivation  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  husbandman,  wherein  the  soil  is 
shaped  and  opened  to  the  sun  and  stim- 
ulated to  produce  from  its  own  latent  re- 
sources the  abundant  fruit. 

If,  then,  these  views  be  correct,  the 
business    of    education   during   the   first 


period  of  development  should  be  to  fur- 
nish the  mind  with  the  material  of 
thought;  and  to  this  end  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  consciousness  should  re- 
ceive careful  culture,  and  be  stimulated 
to  vigorous  healthy  action.  Upon  the 
activity  of  these  faculties,  and  the  ac- 
cumulations thus  early  made  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  richness  of  thought  in 
after  years.  Many  a  one  is  born,  walks 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  makes  his  exit,  without  ever  seeing 
what  is  constantly  above,  around  and 
beneath  him.  Beauty  is  in  the  land- 
scape, incense  upon  the  gale,  glory  in 
the  heavens,  but  he  knows  it  not. 

O.  H.  Riggs. 
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LONDON    TO    WATERLOO. 

It  is  said  by  some  writer  that  his  first 
experience  of  ocean  travel  was  charac- 
terized, on  the  first  day  out,  by  mental 
dread  of  sea  sickness,  the  second  day  he 
suffered  the  physical  torture  of  that  aw- 
ful complaint,  on  the  third,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  getting  better,  made  him 
think  that  he  was  going  to  die,  on  the 
fourth,  he  was  afraid  he  wouldn't.  Crowd 
all  of  these  sensations  into  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  a  trip  from  Dover  to  Ostend 
on  the  coast  of  Belgium,  about  five  hours, 
and  the  reader  will  have  a  correct  idea  of 
the  experience  of  the  writer  and  his  trav- 
eling companion  when  they  started  for 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  chopped 
seas  of  the  Channel  kept  the  little  steam- 
er rolling  and  pitching  all  night  in  such 
varying  directions  that  nothing  but  the 
cast  iron  stomach  of  an  old  tar,  used  to 
sea  water  and  hard  tack,  could  keep  its 
equilibrium. 

We  landed  at  daybreak ;  a  grim,  fierce, 
hollow  eyed  and  sickly  looking  crowd. 
There  was  not  a  single  cheerful  face,  nor 
an  attempt  at  a  smile,  but  down  in  the 


heart  of  every  one  a  silent  sense  of  grate- 
fulness to  be  on  land  again. 

The  early  morning  ride  over  the  level, 
fertile  country,  lying  between  the  sea 
coast  and  Brussels,  was  refreshing  and 
very  pleasant.  The  fields  had  turned  yel- 
low in  the  autumn  sunshine;  the  labor  of 
the  summer  was  over  and  the  stacks  of 
grain  around  the  comfortable  old  farm 
houses,  indicated  plenty  for  the  approach- 
ing winter.  We  passed  through  the 
ancient  town  of  Ghent,  at  an  early  hour, 
and  arrived  at  the  capital  in  time  for 
breakfast. 

We  had,  by  this  time,  forgotten  the 
tortures  of  the  night,  and  the  kitchen 
odors  that  greeted  our  nostrils  as  we  en- 
tered the  court  of  the  antiquated  host- 
lery,  the  Hotel '  de  la  Paste,  sharpened  our 
appetites  and  made  us  eager  for  the 
morning  meal.  Here  we  experienced 
our  first  difficulty  in  making  the  foreign- 
ers understand  our  imperfect  pronunci- 
ation of  their  language.  Our  conversa- 
tional guide  book,  warranted  to  contain 
every  expression  necessary  to  be  made 
on  a  tour  of  Europe,  we  found  of  but 
little  value ;  for  sticking  closely  to  the 
accents  and  pronouncing  in  the    clearest 
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tones,  often  only  led  to  confusion  ;  and  we 
soon  learned,  that  the  best  thing  for  us  to 
do,  was  to  ask  for  what  we  wanted,  and 
be  satisfied  with  what  we  could  get. 
Therefore,  when  my  friend  appealed  to 
the  polite  waiter,  in  the  best  guide  book 
German,  for  a  little  bread  and  butter, 
he  looked  daggers,  but  said  nothing, 
when  the  waiter  returned  with  a  pitcher 
of  hot  water. 

We  visited  the  Parliament  House  and 
the  Royal  Palace,  the  parks  and  the  pic- 
ture galleries  and  were  delighted  with 
the  magnificence  that  surrounded  us. 
The  Wiertz  Art  Gallery  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  repositories  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Europe.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  beautiful  painting  called  "The 
Triumph  of  Christ,"  valued  at  a  million 
francs,  a  collection  of  the  most  wierd, 
curious  and  comical  subjects  ever  por- 
trayed on  canvas.  Some  of  them  are  so 
natural  that  one  is  easily  deceived  and 
led  into  the  most  ridiculous  blunders ;  as, 
turning  a  corner  in  the  room  you  sud- 
denly face  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  bow- 
ing, with  his  hat  raised  to  you;  you  in- 
voluntarily lift  your  hat  just  in  time  to  be 
laughed  at,  by  the  fellow  who  preceded 
you  and  has  found  out  it  is  only  a  paint- 
ing. In  one  part  of  the  gallery  is  a  door, 
partly  open,  leading  to  another  apart- 
ment; as  you  approach  it,  you  shrink 
back  and  retire,  for  your  first  glimpse 
discovers  that  it  is  a  ladies'  bath  room. 
There  was  one  old  gentleman  along, 
with  a  very  bald  head,  who  proposed  to 
go  right  in,  and  could  not  be  withheld 
until  he  ran  against  the  railing  which  pro- 
tects  the  canvas,  and  which  the  interest 
of  the  picture  prevents  the  average  tour- 
ist from  seeing. 

On  our  second  day  in  Belgium,  we 
went  to  the  battle  field  of  Wateiloo. 
Driving,  at  an  early  hour,  over  the  cobble 
pavement  that  leads  out  from  the  city, 
we  met  many  country  people  coming  to 
market,  with  their  heavy  cart  loads  of 
produce  drawn  by  dogs — small  thick  set 
animals,  that  are  employed  very  exten- 
sively in  this  kind  of  service  throughout 


the  country.  Our  ride  of  twelve  miles  in 
an  open  carriage  was  extremely  pleasant ; 
the  place  we  were  going  to  see,  being  of 
such  intense  interest  to  all  who  delight 
in  the  victories  of  the  English,  and  who 
lament  the  fate  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

The  finely  cultivated,  undulating  coun- 
try over  which  our  road  leads  to  Water- 
loo, seems  more  intended  for  the  care  of 
the  husbandman,  who  has  made  it  so 
fruitful  and  beautiful,  than  to  be  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  martial  thousands  going 
out  to  battle.  Yet  it  is  said  that  Welling- 
ton had  visited  the  very  spot  where  the 
conflict  of  June  18th  and  19th,  181 5,  oc- 
curred, previous  to  that  time,  and  had 
calculated  its  advantages  as  the  scene  of 
a  great  battle. 

As  we  made  a  turn  in  the  road  and 
passed  through  the  street  of  an  ancient 
village,  the  Memorial  Mount  rose  up 
before  us,  an  enormous  pile  of  earth 
heaped  together  from  the  plains  around 
into  a  conical  pyramid  of  prodigious 
size.  This  is  surmounted  by  the  lion, 
and  is  the  lasting  commemorative  monu- 
ment of  the  events  of  those  two  days, 
which  immortalized  the  fame  of  Welling- 
ton, and  struck  to  the  earth  the  glory  ot 
Napoleon.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount  of  the  Lion,  the  whole  battle  field 
was  laid  out  before  us,  and  the  figure 
used  by  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  description 
of  the  battle,  came  vividly  into  our 
minds.  It  will  afford  a  fitting  close  to 
the  first  chapter  of  our  travels  abroad; 
after  which  we  go  on  to  Cologne  and  the 
Vienna  Exposition : 

"Those  who  would  get  a  clear  idea 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  have  only  to 
lay  down  upon  the  ground,  in  their  minds, 
a  capital  A. 

"The  top  of  the  A  is  Mont  Saint  Jean, 
Wellington  is  there;  the  left-hand  lower 
point  is  Hougomont,  Reitte  is  there  with 
Jerome  Bonaparte;  the  right-hand  lower 
point  is  Belle  Alliance,  Napoleon  is 
there. 

"A  little  below  the  point  where  the 
cross  of  the  A  meets  and  cuts  the  right 
stroke  is  La  Haie  Sainte;  at  the  middle 
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of  this  cross  is  the  precise  point  where 
the  final  battleword  was  spoken.  There 
the  lion  is  placed. 

"The  triangle  contained  at  the  top  of 
the  A,  between  the  two  strokes  and  the 
cross,  is  the  plateau  of  Mont  Saint  Jean. 


The   struggle   for   this  plateau  was   the 
whole  of  the  battle."  De  Vallibus. 


Although  the  fly  be  small  amongst 
insects,  yet  it  has  the  power  to  turn  the 
stomach  of  man. — Turkish  Proverb. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Ludwig  Vox  Beethovex  was  born 
at  Bonn,  December  17,  1770.  Died  in 
Vienna,  March  26,  1827.  As  a  com- 
poser of  music  he  was  unrivalled.  His 
first  tutor  was  his  father,  who  commenced 
to  cultivate  his  son's  genius  at  the  early- 
age  of  five  years.  He  was  next  placed 
under  Van  Eden,  and  shortly  after  under 
the  composer  Neefe.  In  his  eighth  year 
he  created  unbounded  astonishment  by 
his  excellent  performances  on  the  violin. 
When  only  eleven  years  old  he  played 
Bach's  Wohltemperirtes  Klavier,  and  in 
his  thirteenth,  he  published  at  Manheim  a 
volume  of  variations  on  a  march,  songs, 
and  sonatas.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  receive 
instructions  from  Haydn,  who  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Han- 
del. He  also  studied  composition  under 
Albrechtsberger. 

He  possessed  extraordinary  ability  as 
an  extempore  player.  His  compositions 
ranked  among  the  best,  yet  they  did  not 
escape  the  censure  of  able  critics.  He 
knew  very  little  of  the  world,  and  it  knew 
no  more  of  him.  He  mingled  but  little 
in  society,  and  in  later  years  became  iso- 
lated from  it  entirely,  owing  to  a  defect  in 
his  hearing,  which  gradually  became  con- 
firmed into  entire  deafness.  During  his 
hours  of  solitude  he  produced  new  sym- 
phonies, sublime  overtures,  quintettes 
and  quartettes  full  of  profound  concep- 
tions and  mysterious  revelations  of  the 
highest  harmonies ;  which  express,  some- 
times, a  peculiar  train  of  feelings,  at 
other  times  appearing  to  represent  his 
own  recluse  character. 

He  was  never  married,  and  was,  in  a 


measure,  shut  out  from  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  life,  therefore  he  retired  for 
compensation  into  the  world  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  brought  forth  from  its 
deep  resources  those  treasures  of  har- 
mony which  are  now  ranked  among  the 
works  of  art  that  cannot  die. 

"Fidelio"  the  first  truly  German  work 
of  a  dramatic  character,  was  the  only 
opera  Beethoven  ever  produced.  He 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  a  certain  part 
of  it  could  not  be  executed  by  any  human 
voice — a  part  wherein  intense  despair  was 
to  be  portrayed.  Wilhelimine  Schroeder, 
a  celebrated  singer,  having  studied  the 
character,  thought  she  would  be  able  to 
do  it  justice,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
play  it.  Her  first  step  was  to  gain  the 
permission  of  the  author.  She  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  apartment  and  was  told 
in  a  rather  unconcerned  and  careless 
manner  to  "be  seated."  She  at  once 
made  known  the  object  of  her  visit,  and 
then  proceeded  to  display  her  ability  as  a 
singer,  to  convince  him,  if  possible,  that 
she  was  equal  to  the  undertaking.  When 
she  had  finished,  he  said:  "Yes,  madam, 
you  sing  very  nicely ;  you  may  attempt  it 
all,  but  I  shall  not  go  to  hear  it." 

On  the  evening  that  it  was  presented, 
he  walked  the  streets  in  a  state  of  extreme 
anxiety,  feeling  confident  that  the  singer 
would  make  a  failure  of  the  part  he 
intended  should  convey  so  much. 

It  was  in  the  third  act,  the  scene  of 
despair  took  place.  As  the  time  drew 
near  his  anxiety  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  his  determination.  He  entered  the 
building,  and  took  his  place  in  front  of 
the  stage  near  the  orchestra,  impatiently 
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he  rightly  expected  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Without  precedent,  and  without  the 
"forms"  usually  characterizing  associa- 
tions of  an  intellectual  nature,  Brother 
Wells  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  with  such  favor  that  an 
association  for  mutual  improvement  was 
voted  for.  Brother  H.  A.  Woolley 
was  chosen  President,  with  B.  Morris 
Young  as  first,  and  Heber  J.  Grant  as 
second  Counselor,  and  Hiram  H.  God- 
dard,  Secretary.  The  enrollment  of 
members  followed,  when  the  first  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
was  declared  organized. 

[  Improvement  Associations  and  Liter- 
ary Societies  had  been  established  in 
several  wards  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in 
other  places  in  the  Territory,  previous  to 
this,  some  of  them  having  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  several  years.] 

After  organizing  in  some  other  wards 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Brother  Wells  visited 
Brigham  City,  St.  George  and  other 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory, 
meeting  with  great  interest,  and  effecting 
organizations  in  the  few  places  which  a 
brief  period  of  time  would  allow. 

In  the  midst  of  his  visiting  and  organ- 
izing, he  was  called  to  fill  a  preaching 
mission  to  the  Western  States.  Before 
his  departure  to  this  new  field,  the  writer 
returned  from  London,  England,  to 
Utah,  and  visited  with  him  the  First 
Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  was  appointed 
to  visit  and  address  the  Second  Ward  on 
the  following  week,  which  he  did,  thus 
identifying  himself  practically  with  the 
movement. 

On  November  ist,  Brother  Wells  de- 
parted on  his  mission ;  and  soon  after 
the  following  letter  of  appointment  was 
issued: 

"Salt  Lake  City, 

November  6th,  1875. 

Elders,  J.  H.  Smith,  M.  H.  Hardy,  and 
B.  M.   Young,  Salt  Lake  City: 

Dear  Brethren:  We  have  received 
from  Elder  Junius  F.  Wells,  a  report  of 


the  organization  of  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciations in  some  of  the  Wards  of  this 
city,  St.  George,  in  Brigham  City,  and  in 
other  places.  It  is  our  desire  that  these 
institutions  should  flourish,  that  our 
young  men  may  grow  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of,  and  faith  in,  the  holy  principles 
of  the  gospel  of  eternal  salvation,  and 
furthermore,  have  an  opportunity  to,  and 
be  encouraged  in,  bearing  testimony  to 
and  speaking  of,  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion.  Let  the  consideration  of  these 
truths  and  principles  be  the  groundwork 
and  leading  idea  of  every  such  associa- 
tion; and  on  this  foundation  of  faith  in 
God's  great  latter-day  work,  let  their 
members  build  all  true  knowledge,  by 
which  they  may  be  useful  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  His  Kingdom.  Each  mem- 
ber will  find  that  happiness  in  this  world 
mainly  depends  on  the  work  he  does  and 
the  way  in  which  he  does  it. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  aid  the  Holy  Priesthood  in 
instructing  the  youth  of  Israel  in  all 
things  commendable  and  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  Saints  of  the  Most  High 
God. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  having  been 
called  on  a  mission  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  desirous  that 
his  departure  should  not  stay  this  import- 
ant work  amongst  our  young  men.  We 
therefore  desire  you  to  take  up  and  con- 
tinue the  labor  of  organizing  these  insti- 
tutions, and  we  hereby  appoint  you  to 
this  duty  and  calling.  In  connection 
herewith  we  wish  you  to  visit  the  various 
portions  of  the  Territory  as  opportunity 
offers,  confer  with  the  Bishops  and  local 
authorities,  and  acting  in  unison  with 
them,  call  meetings,  organize  institutions 
or  associations,  attend  to  the  election  of 
officers,  and  give  such  instruction  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  inspire  and  coun- 
sel from  us  may  direct.  We  cordially 
commend  you  to  the  brethren  throughout 
these  valleys  and  desire  them  to  aid  you 
by  their  advice  and  co-operation  in  all 
your  labors,  and  we  pray  God  the  Eternal 
Father  to  grant  you   his   Spirit   in  rich 
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abundance,  that  you  may  be  tilled  with 
the  power  of  your  priesthood  and  calling, 
and  that  your  mouths  may  utter  forth 
words  of  wisdom  whenever  you  open 
them  to  instruct  the  Saints. 

Your  brethren  in  the  Gospel, 

(Signed)         Brigham   Young, 

Daniel  H.    Wells, 
First  Presidency    of    the    Church    of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


QUARTERLY    CONFERENCES. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies' 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of 
Davis  County  met  in  a  conjoint  quarterly 
conference,  Sunday,  August  24,  at  Kays- 
ville.  Interesting  reports  were  presented 
by  the  officers  of  Associations,  arid  in- 
structions given  relating  to  the  resump- 
tion of  weekly  meetings  during  the  fall 
and  winter  season.  The  large  and  atten- 
tive congregations  were  addressed  by 
Junius  F.  Wells  and  Sisters  Eliza  R. 
Snow  and  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

The  quarterly  conferences  of  the  young 
people  of  Davis  County  are  held  on  the 
Sunday  previous  to  the  regular  Stake 
conferences. 

The  officers  of  Davis  County  Stake 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  are:  B.  H.  Roberts, 
Superintendent;  Thomas  Steed,  Stearns 
Hatch,  Counselors;  Aaron  Porter,  Sec- 
retary. 

Of  the  Y.  L.  M.  LA.:  Nancy  A. 
Clark,  Superintendent;  Sarah  L.  Rob- 
erts, Ellen  Hyde,  Counselors ;  Wealthy 
Richards,  Secretary;  and  Phebe  Peart, 
Treasurer. 


Minutes  of  the  Eighth  Quarterly  Con- 
ference of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  L.  M.  I. 
Associations  of  Utah  Stake,  held  in  the 
B.  Y.  Academy  Hall,  Provo,  Aug.  30th, 
1879,  M.  H.  Hardy,  presiding. 

The  rolls  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Young  Men's  and  the  Young  Ladies' 
Associations  of  the  Stake  were  called  by 
their  respective  secretaries. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  conference 
read  and  approved. 

Verbal  reports  were  then  called  for 
from  the  Associations,  nineteen  being 
represented. 

On  motion  of  Sister  Margaret  T. 
Smoot,  Sister  Helen  Alexander  was 
elected  Stake  Superintendent  for  the 
Young  Ladies'  Associations. 

A  Stake  fund  was  established  by  each 
Association  contributing  fifty  cents  per 
quarter. 

Superintendent  M.  H.  Hardy  an- 
nounced the  annual  October  elections, 
which  should  be  at  the  first  meeting  of 
each  Association  after  the  October  Con- 
ference of  the  Church,  requesting  the  pre- 
sidents to  forward  notices  of  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  etc.,  to  the  Stake  Superinten- 
dent during  September. 

Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  delivered  a  short  address  on  "True 
Education." 

Conference  adjourned  to  Nov.  29111. 

Benediction  by  Elder  K.  G.  Maeser. 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  was  held  on 
the  following  morning,  in  the   interest  of 
the  Contributor  and  other  business. 
IV.  C.  A.  Smoot, 
Zina  Smoot. 

Secretaries. 
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Under,  this  heading  it  is  the  intention 
to  review  books  and  periodicals  that  can 
be  recommended  to  the  Associations  as 
suitable  for  their  libraries  and  general 
reading.  While  the  reviews,  on  account 
of  limited  space,  cannot  be   exhaustive, 


they  will  at  least  serve  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  those  wishing  to  purchase 
libraries,  to  a  class  of  reading  matter 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  their  collections 
and  of  profit  to  their  readers. 
Abbott's   Illustrated  Histories, 
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with  maps  and  engravings,  thirty-two 
small  volumes,  divided  into  six  series,  as 
follows:  /.  Founders  of  1-liupiies;  II. 
Heroes  of  Roman  History;  111.  Earliei 
British  Kings  and  Queens;  IV.  Later 
British  Kings  and  Queens;  V.  Queens 
and  Heroines;  VI.  Rulers  of  Later 
Times.  Each  series  in  a  neat  box. 
Price  to  Associations  of  the  32  vols., 
$25.00,  single  vol.  80  cents.  At  James 
Dwyer's,  .Salt  Lake  City. 

These  books  are  intended  for  the 
youth.  They  are  well  written,  and  are 
calculated  to  inform  their  readers  on  the 
lives  of  the  most  important  personages 
of  the  world's  history.  They  are  ex- 
cellent volumes  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
young  men,  whose  tastes  for  literature 
lack  cultivation,  as  an  incentive  to  seek 


healthy  reading  matter,  in  which  is 
blended  historic  fact  with  entertaining 
narrative. 

The  Land  of  Shinehah,  a  poem, 
eight  pages.  In  this  effort  of  Bishop 
O.  F.  Whitney's  to  describe  scenes  and 
incidents  that  make  the  land  of  Kirtland 
of  such  intense  interest  to  the  student  of 
Church  history;  he  has  given  us  a 
poem  that  reflects  great  credit  upon  him- 
self as  a  writer,  and  which  contains 
matter  that  will  be  read  with  delight  by 
all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  copy.  We  present  two  extracts,  and 
regret  we  have  not  space  to  publish  the 
entire  poem: 
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Enthroned  upon  the  verdure-covered  hills, 
Kissed  by  the  dews  that  feed  her  gushing"  rills, 
Wooed  by  the  waves  afar  on  Erie's  strand, 
Is  Shinehah — the  fair  and  favored  land, 
The  cradle  of  a  nation  thou  hast  been, 
The  rise  of  Zion's  glory  thou  hast  seen, 
A  Pentecost,  a  Prophet  to  thee  sent, 
And  later  still  a  people's  banishment. 
Awake,  my  Muse !     Let  soaring  numbers  flow, 
Leave  poorer  themes  of  story  far  below. 
Let  exiled  Israel's  cause  my  soul  inspire 
To  write  with  burning  zeal  and  pen  of  fire. 

Look!     Student  o'er  the  annals  of  the  past. 

Where  History  remoulds  its  former  cast — 

See  ancient  Christianity  rehearsed — 

A  nation  peeled  and  scattered  from  the  first — 

And  know  this  truth:  where'er  the  Chosen  dwell, 

Aggressive  vie  the  jealous  fiends  of  hell; 

For  godly  lives  will  ever  suffer  so, 

Whoe'er  salvation  wins  must  sorrow  know. 

Such  things  must  be — the  great  Redeemer  died. 

Lest  man  immortal  life  should  be  denied. 

And  sealed  His  testimony  with  His  blood, 

To  raise  His  fallen  brethren  up.  to  God. 

And  Saints  will  suffer,  Israel's  blood  be  spilled. 

Until  the  Gentile  seasons  are  fulfilled. 

But  woe  to  them  by  whom  the  offences  come, 

Their  deeds  record  a  swift  approaching  doom. 

The  future  in  its  fold  of  mystery 

Contains  a  book  of  stranger  history 

Than  ever  yet  was  conned  by  mortal  man 

Since  mundane  spheres  eternal  rounds  began. 
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JOHN     READING, 

SEEDSMAN  AND   FLORIST. 


Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Hants  constantly 
on  hand.  None  but  the  best  varieties  of 
Flowers  kept  lor  sale.  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
most  approved  varieties. 

Wreaths,  Crosses,  and  otber  designs  for 
Funerals.  Boqnei.s,  etc.,  for  Parties  and 
Weddings,  a  specialty. 

JOHN  READING, 

P.  0.  Box  358.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Orders  by  Mail  or  Telegraph  will  receive 
Prompt  Attention. 

DR.     S.     B.     YOUNG, 

Physician  &  Surgeon. 

Office  over  Voting  Or"  Marks',   opposite 

Z.  C.  M.  I,  Salt  Lake  City. 


SWANER     BROS. 

MANUFACTURING   JEWELERS. 

quartz  and  agate  stones  cut. 

All  kinds  of  Jewelry  made  to  order  from 

Native  Gold  and  Silver. 

A?  few  doors  South  of  Godbe's  Drug  Store, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  P.  O.  Box  722. 


H.  B.  CLAWSON, 

DEALER     IN 

Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Furs,  etc.,  Agricultural 
Implements  of  all  kinds,  Steel  Bottom 
Scrapeis,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Leff'el's 
Turbine  Wheels,  Economy  Portable  Hay 
Press,  Machine  extras,  Spring  Wagons,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden's  Steel 
Barb  Fence  Wire,  Farm  and  Church  Bells, 
Kennedy's  celebrated  Sheep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  ordered  on  Commission  when 
desired. 


VALLEY  HOUSE. 


ONLY    TEMPERANCE    HOTEL  IN    SaLT 
LAKE    CITY  . 


Price: — 50  Cents  a  Meal  or  Bed. 
$1 .50  to  $2.00  per  day,  according  to  room. 

J.  P.  SORENSON,  Proiml 


"VICTOR,"       "VICTOR." 

The  peculiar  merits  of  this  machine 
consist  in  its 

Light  Running,   Quietness,  Simplicity  of  Con- 
struction,  Durability  1  and  adaptation  to  all 

kinds  of  work. 

Its  great  simplicity  renders  personal  in- 
struction almost  unnecessary,  and  the  inex- 
perienced cannot  fail  to  use  it  understand- 
ing^ without  encountering  the  usual  dis- 
couragements incident  to  learning  upon  com- 
plicated machines. 

To  anyone  wishing  to  purchase  a  reliable 
and  first-class  machine  combining  all  the 
latest  improvements  and  invention,  without 
the  complication  of  springs,  cog-wheels  or 
delicate  and  troublesome  adjustments,  the 
Victor  Sewing  Machine  Company's  new 
machine  "VICTOR"  is  offered  without  a 
rival. 

Office  and  Salesroom  of  this  machine- 
opposite  the  Herald  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

0.  H.  RIGGS,  Gen'l  Agent- 


DR.  A.  B.   DUNFORD, 

Dentist. 

Office:    First  door  south  of  S.  P .   Teas- 

< 
dels,   Main    Street,   Salt    Lake    City. 

P.  O.  Box,  541. 

W.  C.  MORRIS, 

House,  Sign,  Carriage  and  Ornamental 

Pi^IlTTER. 

Al.J,   KINDS  OF    DECORATIVE    WORK    DONE 
ON   SHORT   NOTICE. 

First   South   St.,    Opposite   Continental     Hotel, 
SALT   LAKE    CITY. 

DAVID    JAMES, 

/'LUMBER,    TIN-VER,    GAS  AND   STEAM 

FITTER.     WATER  PIPES 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER  IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 
AXI)    SHEET   LEAD. 

Office  and  Work  Shop,  West  Temple  Street, 
Opposite  City  Meat  Market. 


ADVERTISEMENT  S. 


■^MS^il   IffttM^  ^M3 


X"  "WW*   WWW* 


NEW     GOODS     JUST    ARRIVED 

For  the  FALL  and  WINTER  Trade, 

CONSISTING    OF 

Notions, 

Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods. 
Hosiery  and  G loves. 
Choicest  Cloaks  and  Shawls, 

Groceries,  Flannels  and  Underwear, 

it  ar  i)  w  a  r  e,  c  l(  >t  h  i  no 

Crockery  and  Hats  Caps. 

Glassware,  Boots.  Shoes. 

Stoves  and  Ranges  Etc..  Etc. 


All  Orders  by  Mail,  with  Money  enclosed ,  will  be  filled  with 
promptness,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,. 


Address, 


Wm.   Jennings  &   Sons, 

Eagle  Emporium,  Salt  Lake  City. 


£.% 


AD  I  rER  TI  SEME  NTS. 


LOGAN     BRANCH, 

25.    O.    Tk/I..    I., 

In^C^OI^TEISS      -A-3STID      JOBBERS. 


ARE  DAILY  RECEIVING  THEIR  IMMENSE  AND 

Well  Assorted  Stock  of  Goods,   of  all  Descriptions, 

FOR   THE    FALL   AND    WINTER    TRADE. 


IS    WELL    STOCKED    WITH 

Men's,  Youths'  and  Boys'  Cassimere, Worsted,  Beaver  and  Duck  Lined  Suits 
AT   PRICES   TO    DEFY    COMPETITION! 


Cooking   and    Heating  Stoves   in  great   Variety. 

SOLE    DEALERS   IN  THE  CELEBRATED 

uC)H(AIVX)PXOI«    XVXONIXOTCm"     ANB     "CHARTER    OAK." 


H.  S.  El  dredge,  Supt. 


M.  Thatcher,  Manager. 


BOOK     BUYERS 

WILL   ALWAYS  FIND  IN    MY  STOCK   A 
GOOD  SELECTION  OP 

Histories,  Biographies,  Poetical  Works, 
Choice  Literature,  Leading  Works  of 
Fiction,  Church  Works,  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments,  Hymn  Books,  School  Books,  and 
Toy  and  Picture  Books. 

AT   PUBLISHERS'   PRICES. 

Auy  book  not  in  sleek  will  be  furnished 
promptly  on  application,  and  a  liberal  dis- 
count will  be  given  to 

IT.    l^L.    2v£.    I,    -A-'s. 

I  take  subscriptions  for  the  Leading  Mag- 
azines and  Periodicals.  Just  received,  sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  of  choice  works.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

J.  T.  HAMMOND. 

MATN   STREET,   LOGAN  CITY. 


MANUFACTURING  and  BUILDING 
CO.,  OF  LOGAN, 

Sells  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles  and  all  other 
kinds  of  building  maieiial.  Furniture,  Home 
Made  and  imported  Doors  and  Sash.  Rustic 
and  Tapered  Siding,  Mouldings,  Brackets, 
etc.,  Also  dealers  in  General  Merchandise, 
Grain,  Flour,  Bran  and  Shorts,  at  low  rates 
in  car  load  lots.  Orders  solicited  Henry 
Ballard,  Pres.  Address  communications  to 
Chas.  Nibley,  Sec'y. 

O.  C.  ORMSBY,  M.  D., 

SURGEON  AMD  PHYSICIAN, 

WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL   DRUGGIST. 

LOGAN,         -         UTAH. 


THOMAS  B    CARDON, 

Dealer  in  Watches,    Clocks,  Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware and  spectacles. 
Pictures,  Frames,    Mouldings   and    Albums   in 
great  variety. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  DONE  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

PICTURES     ETSTX^A^RG-EID. 
LOGAN,    UTAH. 


PROSPECTUS 

THE  CONTRIBUTOR, 

I  A    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE; 

•REPRESENTING    THE    YOUNG    MEN'S    AND    YOUNG    LADIES'  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 


THE  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of  Utah  and  the  adjacent  Territories  have 
enrolled  a  membership  of  about  Twenty  Thousand  persons.  This  host  ot 
young  people  is  marshaled  iflider  the  banner  of  Progress  and  Improvement,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Religious,  Scientific,  Historic  and  Literary  knowledge. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Associations  have  had  no  general  representative 
publication  devoted  to  their  interests,  though  the  growth  of  the  organization,  the 
character  of  its  exercises,  and  the  development  of  literary  talent  among  its  members,  i 
have  long  required,  and  now  demand  such  an  organ. 

To  meet  this  requirement,  we  were  induced  to  address  a  proposition  to  the 
.  ._       •    authorities  of  the.'Shurch,  to  publish  a  Monthly  Magazine.     They  gave  it  their  sanc- 
tion" and' approval,  and  authorized  us  to  canvass  the  Associations  for  subscribers  and 
•    contributions,  and  if  we  were  justified  by  the   support  given,  to  commence  its  publi- 
"     .  .    cation. 
•  a  ■       .•  Favorable  assurance  of  interest  and  encouragement  having  been  received  from 

.     •  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  we  £iave  made  our  arrangements  for  publication,  and 

*.'  •"         propose  to  issue  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine  on  October  ist,  1879. 

It  will  contain  articles  upon  Doctrine,  Sacred  and  General  History,  Science, 
Literature,  Art,  Music,  Biogyaphy,  and  Travel,  Correspondence  of  Missionaries,  bom 
all  parts  of  the  world;    Association   Intelligence,   and  instructive   essays  on   their 
"  .       growth  and  progress;   Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor,  Words  of  Wisdom,  etc. 

The  Magazine  will, consist  of  Twenty-four  double-column  pages  of  reading 
.-.  "  matter.     It  will  be  printed  upon  heavy  white  paper,  in  clear  new  type;   with  a  colored 

\  co\»er,  and  rlyleaf  of  advertisements,  that  will  be  torn  off  when  bound.     It  will  make, 

each   year,    a    handsome  octavo   volume   of   288  pages,   being    a  companion    book 
.*        to  the  Millennial  Star  a.n&^'Joitnia/  of  Discourses. 
\     ';„  We.  urge  the  Associations   to  adopt  and  continue   the    exercises    of   writing- 

essays  and  compositions,  and  the  publishing  of  manuscript  papers,  that  all   possible 
.    **    •  entcfuragement  may  be  given  to  those  having  ability  to  write. 

"\  .•         The  officers  and  members  of  Associations  are  requested,  whenever  articles 

•  "appear  possessing  intrinsic  or  literary  worth,  to  secure  them,  and  forward  them  to  our 

'.;  ""  office^ for  publication. 

.*-•     ,      <•       '„'     We   respectfully  request  the   Stake    Superintendents  and  the  -Presidents  and 

■     .       •  other  officers  of  the  Associations  to  interest  themselves  in  circulating  this  prospectus 

•  *         'and  urging  the  members  to  subscribe  at  once  for  the  Magazine.      Associations   or 

,*•     iagents  forming  clubs  of  Ten  will  receive  an  extra  copy  Free. 

•     •  *  TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

Two  (Dollars  A  Year,  -        ■       -  -  -  In  Advance. 

•;   '„'•  Single  Copy,  -  -  Twenty  Cents. 

,*"•<•         Remittance*  shduld  be  promptly  made  by  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
*.  .*0  4  Address  all  Communications  to 

J-CT3^riXTS      "E\       X^ELLS,     . 

Box  402.  SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

Office:     First  door  north  of  Z.   C.  M.   I. 


V: 


